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THE  USES  OF  MARITIME  HISTORY  IN  AND  FOR  THE  NAVY 


John  B.  Hattendorf 


T he  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  record  of  truths  revealed  by  experience, 
is  eminently  practical,  isan  instrument  of  action,  and  a  power  that  goes 
to  the  making  of  the  future. 

LORD  ACTON  (1832-1902) 


There  is  an  ever-present  human  tendency  to  think  that  all  that  went  before  is 
irrelevant  and  useless,  especially  in  an  era  of  transformation  and  change. 
Navies  are  particularly  susceptible  to  this  tendency  since,  in  contrast  to  officers 
in  other  branches  of  service,  naval  officers,  by  and  large,  have  tended  to  ignore 
thevalueof  and  advantages  to  befound  in  historical  insight. 

This  negative  attitude  toward  history  within  the  Navy  has  its  roots  in  the  pre¬ 
vailing  naval  culture;  it  is  shared  widely  among  navies  that  have  developed 
within  the  Anglo-American  tradition.  A  dispassionate  look  at  the  patterns  and 
process  of  innovation  in  the  past,  however,  reminds  us  that  such  tendencies  are 
to  be  determinedly  guarded  against.  M  aritime  history  is  a  central  part  of  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  heritage  and  tradition  of  navies,  but  its  value  lies  in  more 
than  heritage  alone.  Knowing  what  actually  happened  in  the  past  is  central  to 
understanding  the  nature  and  character  of  naval  power.  It  assists  in  knowing  the 
limits  to  the  usefulness  of  naval  power  as  well  as  in  understanding  where  we  are 
today  in  the  development  and  progression  of  the  art  of  naval  warfare.  As  every 
navigator  understands,  it  is  critical  to  know  where  we  are  and  what  external 
forces  affected  uson  the  way  thereif  weareto  lay  the  best  course  toward  where 
we  want  to  be.1 

Thesejudgmentshaveonce again  been  reaffirmed  in  the  most  recent  study  of 
the  uses  of  history  by,  for,  and  in  the  American  navy.  In  2000  on  therecommen- 
d ati o n  of  th e  Secretary  of  the  N  avy 's  Ad vi so ry  Su bco m m  i ttee  o n  N  aval  H  i sto r y, 
Secretary  Richard  Danzig  commissioned  an  independent  evaluation  of  the 
Navy's  historical  programs.  This  report,  completed  in  October  2000,  concluded 
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that  thell.S.  Navy  "has  failed  to  use  the  rich  historical  information  avai  lableto  it 
in  order  to  manage  or  apply  effectively  those  resources  for  internal  or  external 
purposes."2  Moreover,  "while  history  survives  in  isolated  pockets  the  use  of  na¬ 
val  heritage  history  is  disjointed,  sporadic,  inconsistent,  and  occasionally  con¬ 
tradictory.  Without  a  clear  service-wide  mission,  history  in  the  Navy  has  itself 
become  an  artifact,  delivering  traditional  products  for  use  in  a  Navy  seeking 
other  types  of  information."  Subsequent  meetings  in  2000  and  2002— where 
representatives  of  the  perceived  stakeholders  of  naval  history  throughout  the 
Navy  and  supporters  of  naval  history  outside  the  service  joined  in  the  discus¬ 
sions—  reviewed  early  draftsfor  a  proposed  strategy  and  afive-year  plan  for  im¬ 
plementing  it. 

Nonetheless,  despite  these  initiatives,  at  the  beginning  of  2003  the  Navy  still 
lacks  an  integrated  policy  for  employing  naval  history.  The  recommendations 
and  requests  of  Dr.  David  A.  Rosenberg,  the  chairman  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  Advisory  Subcommitteeon  Naval  History,  for  a  strong  and  detailed  pol- 
i  cy  statem en t,  estab  I  i  sh  m en t  of  req u  i  rem en ts,  an  d  t h e  d  i  rect i  ves  n  ecessar y  to  re¬ 
verse  the  cur  rent  trend  havenot  yet  been  answered.3 

If  thissituation  isto  berectified, thell.S.  Navy'ssenior  leadership  needsto estab¬ 
lish  clear  policy  guidance.  The  establishment  at  Newport  of  the  M  aritime  His¬ 
tory  Departmentthisyear  isbutoneof  thefirststepsto  betaken  throughoutthe 
Navy  if  weareto  reap  the  rewards  from  theintegration  of  history,  itslessonsand 
its  cautions,  into  all  aspects  of  contemporary  naval  thinking,  doctrine,  planning, 
and  education. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION 

Thestakeholdersand  supporters  of  naval  history  within  thell.S.  Navy  are  few.  It 
has  been  left  largely  to  civilian  specialists  at  the  Naval  Historical  Center  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  and  thehandful  of  academics  and  administrators  in  the 
Navy's  twelve  museums,  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the  Naval  War  Col  lege.  Naval 
history  finds  much  moresupportoutsidetheservice,  as  can  easily  be  seen  in  the 
keen  interest  in  popular  novels,  films,  and  television  programs  with  historical 
themes.  A  number  of  private  organizations  in  the  United  States  promote  naval 
history  and  heritage,  including  the  Naval  Historical  Foundation  andtheU.S. 
Navy  Memorial  Foundation  in  Washington,  the  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
States,  the  H  istoric  Naval  Ships  Association,  and  theCenter  for  Naval  Analyses. 
Perhaps  the  most  active  publisher  of  work  on  U  .S.  naval  history  outside  of  the 
Navy  is  another  private  organization,  theU.S.  Naval  Institute,  which  issues  not 
only  its  monthly  Proceedings  but  also,  since  1986,  the  quarterly  Naval  History. 
Si  nee  the  1960s,  the  N  aval  I  nstitute  Press  has  published  an  increasing  number  of 
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prize-winning  books  on  maritime  history.  The  institute  has  also  established  an 
important  photographic  archive,  available  to  the  public.  Since  1969  it  has  been 
the  leader  in  thefield  in  oral  history,  producing  more  than  two  hundred  bound 
volumes  on  recent  naval  leaders. 

For  those  in,  or  who  work  for,  the  Navy,  history  is  not  someamorphous,  abstract, 
and  intellectual  creation;  it  happens  around  them  all  thetime.  What  naval  pro¬ 
fessionals  do  every  day  is  part  of  our  nation's  history,  as  is  the  work  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  Ships  and  shore  stations  are  historic  sites,  as  well  as  places  where 
important  tasks  are  carried  out  today  and  are  prepared  for  tomorrow.  M  any  na¬ 
val  buildings  and  reservations  are  historic  and  even  contain  archaeological  sites 
of  great  cultural  importance.  M  any  offices  and  naval  stations  contain  valuable 
objects,  historic  documents,  artwork,  and  books,  or  official  records  destined  for 
permanent  retention  in  the  N ational  Archives.  The  N avy  and  M  arineCorps  rep¬ 
resent  a  broad  cross  section  of  American  history;  the  safekeeping  of  national 
heritage,  as  reflected  in  its  material  culture,  has  been  left  to  those  who  manage 
the  Navy's  assets.  In  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  Congress  made  the 
N avy  D ep ar tm en t  resp o n si b I e to  th e n at i o n  f o r  th e p reser vat i onofthecultural 
resources  that  it  owns.  1 1  is  an  awesome  responsi  bi  lity  but  one  easi  ly  forgotten 
by  people  struggling  with  immediate  problems.  The  Navy  needs  to  balance  its 
management  of  these  important  cultural  assets  with  its  responsibilities  for  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  it  must  do  so,  astheact  requires,  "in  a  spirit  of  stewardship 
for  the  inspiration  and  benefit  of  present  and  future  generations."4 

Despite  widespread  interest  and  generous  outside  support,  the  uniformed 
Navy  has  yet  to  make  full  and  effective  useof  maritime  history  asa  resource.  The 
practical  challenge  of  implementing  a  Navywide  policy  for  the  support  and 
practical  useof  maritime  history  in  and  for  the  Navy  isa  complex  one.  It  involves 
promoting  a  rangeof  interrelated  but  distinct  levels  of  historical  understanding 
as  well  as  organizing  and  supporting  a  variety  of  responsibilities,  tasks,  and 
functions  across  the  Navy.  If  such  a  program  is  to  succeed,  maritime  history  in 
the  N  avy  will  have  to  have  thedirect  attention  and  thesolid  and  continuingsup- 
port  of  the  flag  officers  who  lead  the  service. 

MARITIME  AND  NAVAL  HISTORY  DEFINED 

To  begin  a  vibrant  historical  program  within  the  Navy,  one  needs  first  to  under¬ 
stand  what  one  means  by  "maritime"  and  "naval"  history,  respectively.  Therehas 
long  been  confusion  about  the  two  terms,  but  in  the  past  decade  a  consensus  in 
usage  has  formed  that  clarifies  the  matter.  M  aritime  history  embraces  naval  his¬ 
tory;  it  is  the  overarching  subject  that  deals  with  thefull  rangeof  mankind's  rela¬ 
tionships  to  theseasand  oceans  of  the  world.  It  is  a  broad  themethat  cuts  across 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  HISTORY  IN  THE  U.S.  NAVY  AND  THE  SEA  SERVICES 

1800  President  John  Adams  orders  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Benjamin  Stoddard,  to  gather  books  for  a  professional  library,  "to 
consist  of  the  best  writings  in  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and  espe¬ 
cially  English."  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Navy  Department  Library 
(since  1970  it  has  been  housed  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard). 

1813  Thomas  Clark  publishes  the  first  historical  study  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
basing  it  on  personal  communications  with  participants  of  the 
War  of  1812. 

1814  Congress  establishes  the  Navy's  first  museum  collection  by  direct¬ 
ing  that  all  captured  naval  flags  be  sent  to  Navy  Department  cus¬ 
tody  in  Washington. 

1833  Commander  Matthew  Perry  is  instrumental  in  establishing  the 

U.S.  Naval  Lyceum,  to  "  incite  the  officers  of  the  naval  service  to  in¬ 
creased  diligence  in  the  pursuit  of  professional  and  general 
knowledge."  Following  this  lead,  a  similar  institution  would  be  es¬ 
tablished  at  Boston  in  1842,  and  later  another  at  M  are  Island  in 
California.  The  naval  historical  collections  from  New  York  and 
Boston  will  be  donated  to  the  Naval  Academy  M  useum  in  1892 
and  1922. 

1839  James  Fenimore  Cooper  writes  the  first  major  history  of  the  U.S. 

Navy. 

1845-46  The  newly  established  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  builds  its  first 
library  and  lyceum.  Its  permanent  museum  collection  is  founded 
three  years  later,  with  the  transfer  of  the  captured  War  of  1812 
flags  from  the  Navy  Department. 

1873  U.S.  Naval  Institute  is  founded  Two  of  its  founders,  Captain 

Stephen  B.  Luce  and  Commodore  Foxhall  Parker,  will  become 
among  the  earliest  U.S.  naval  officersto  advocate  the  professional 
study  of  naval  history.  James  R.  Soley  launches  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy's  curriculum  first  series  of  lectures  on  naval  history. 

1882  The  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library  is  founded.  Its  head, 

James  Soley,  first  systematically  compiles  the  Navy's  records,  rare 
books,  and  other  historical  materials.  Comprehensive  publication 
of  operational  documents  and  dispatches  relating  to  the  Civil  War 
begin  in  1894  and  the  Spanish-American  Waroperational  records 
are  published  in  1899. 

1884  Rear  Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce  establishes  the  Naval  War  College 

at  Newport.  Luce  values  historical  study  for  learning  to  deal  with 
specific  situations  and  developing  generalizations;  he  recruits 
Captain  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  to  research  naval  history  and 
thereby  explain  to  rising  senior  officers  the  art  and  science  of  high 
command.  M  ahan's  pioneering  historical  work  will  establish  some 
concepts  that  retain  value  after  more  than  a  century. 

1899-1900  Captain  Charles  Stockton  of  the  Naval  War  College  faculty  exam¬ 
ines  the  history  of  international  law  and  produces  the  first  codifi¬ 
cation  of  the  law  of  naval  warfare. 

1905  The  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones  are  ceremonially  removed  from 
Paris  to  Annapolis,  reviving  widespread  interest  in  the  country's 
early  naval  history. 

1917  Rear  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Naval 

Forces,  Europe,  creates  the  Navy's  first  historical  section  on  a  ma¬ 
jor  operational  staff,  which  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
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A  separate  historical  section  is  also  organized  in  Washington 
within  the  recently  created  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

1919  M  ajor  General  Commandant  George  Barnett  of  the  M  arine  Corps 

creates  a  Historical  Section  under  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector's 
Department  The  first  officer  in  charge  is  Major  Edwin  N 
M  cClellan. 

1921  Captain  Dudley  W.  Knox  becomes  head  of  both  the  Historical  Sec¬ 

tion  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Office 
of  Naval  Records  and  Library,  launching  a  monograph  series  based 
on  materials  collected  by  the  London  Historical  Section 

1926  The  Naval  Historical  Foundation  isfounded  to  collect  naval  manu¬ 
scripts  and  artifacts,  eventually  acquiring  and  donating  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  the  most  important  single  collection  of  private 
naval  papers  in  the  United  States. 

1927  The  Historical  Section  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library  in  Washington 
merge. 

1930  Dudley  W.  Knox  assumes  additional  responsibility  as  Curator  of 
the  Navy.  In  1934,  in  close  personal  cooperation  with  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  he  will  begin  publication  of  a  multivolume  se¬ 
ries  of  naval  documents  on  the  Barbary  Wars  and  the  Quasi-War 
with  France. 

1931  After  overhaul,  USS  Constitution  is  recommissioned  and  sent  on 
tour  of  American  ports. 

1938  Congress  establishes  Naval  Academy  Museum,  authorizing 

tax-exempt  gifts. 

1942  DudleyW.  Knoxformsan  Operational  Archiveto  collect  and  orga¬ 
nize  wartime  records.  Separate  from  it,  Samuel  Eliot  M  orison  of 
Harvard  receives  a  direct  commission  as  a  lieutenant  commander 
to  prepare  an  operational  naval  history,  receiving  presidential  carte 
blanche  for  travel  and  access.  His  fifteen-volume  History  of  United 
States  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II  wilt  appear  1947-62. 

1943  Professor  Robert  G.  Albion  of  Princeton  is  appointed  to  a 
part-time  position  to  oversee  150  naval  officers  writing  some  two 
hundred  studies  on  the  Navy's  administrative  history  during  World 
War  II,  a  project  that  will  be  completed  in  1950. 

1944  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal  establishes  the  Office  of  Na¬ 
val  History  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Its  first 
director  is  retired  Admiral  Edward  C.  Kalbfus,  twice  President  of 
the  Naval  War  College.  Knox  becomes  deputy  director  of  naval 
history  under  Kalbfus. 

1945  The  Bureau  of  Ships  establishes  the  Office  of  Curator  of  Ship 
M  odelsat  the  David  Taylor  M  odel  Basin,  to  overseethe  continuing 
acquisition  of  a  collection  that  dated  to  the  1883  requirement  to 
build  and  retain  exhibition-quality  models  of  the  Navy's  newest 
ships.  Now  sponsored  by  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center,  the 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command,  and  the  Naval  Historical  Center,  it 
currently  has  over  2,100  models  as  a  three-dimensional  record  of 
naval  ship  and  aircraft  design. 

1947  The  Civil  Engineer  Co rp/Seabee  M  useum  opens  at  Port  Hueneme, 
California,  with  a  command  historian  and  archive. 
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1948  At  the  recommendation  of  Admiral  Raymond  Spruance,  the  Sec- 
retaryof  the  Navyapproves  establishment  of  an  academicchairof 
maritime  history  at  the  Naval  War  College,  subsequently  named 
in  1953  in  honorof  Fleet  Admiral  ErnestJ.  King.  USS  Texas  (BB  35) 
becomes  a  memorial  and  museum  ship  at  San  Jacinto  State  Park, 
in  Texas. 

1949  The  Office  of  Naval  History  merges  with  the  Office  of  Naval  Re¬ 
cords  and  Library  to  create  the  Naval  Records  and  Library  Division 
of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In  1952,  it  will  be¬ 
come  the  Naval  History  Division,  under  the  Director  of  Naval 
History. 

1952  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Committee  on  Naval  History, 
an  independent  group  of  experts  on  naval  history,  is  founded  to 
advise  the  Navy  on  its  historical  programs.  Over  the  years,  its 
members  will  include  such  distinguished  American  historians  as 
Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  Francis  L.  Berkeley,  James  Field,  John 
Kemble,  Alan  Nevins,  and  Walter  M  uir  Whitehill,  as  well  as  retired 
senior  flag  officers  and  some  of  the  country's  leading  art  experts, 
museum  directors,  and  librarians. 

1957  The  Navy  transfers  ownership  of  Admiral  George  Dewey's  flag¬ 
ship,  USS  Olympia,  to  a  private  organization  for  preservation  and 
display. 

1960  The  first  M  arine  Corps  M  useum  is  opened  at  the  M  arine  Corps 
Base  at  Quantico,  Virginia.  It  will  come  under  the  control  of  the 
newly  created  Historyand  M  useums  Division  during  1972-73  and 
move  to  the  first  floor  of  the  M  arine  Corps  Historical  Center  in  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  during  1976-77.  It  remains  there  today. 

1961  The  U.S.  Naval  Historical  Display  Center,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Navy  M  useum,  is  established  in  Washington,  to  open  in  1963. 

1963  The  Naval  Air  Station  Pensacola  museum,  now  the  National  M  u- 
seum  of  Naval  Aviation,  is  founded. 

1964  The  Submarine  Force  Library  and  M  useum  is  established  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  with  materials  acquired  from  the  Electric 
Boat  Company's  collection. 

1967  The  Coast  Guard  establishes  a  curatorial  services  department.  The 
Coast  Guard  Academy  establishes  a  museum  at  New  London, 
Connecticut,  to  complement  its  teaching  program;  in  1971,  it  will 
become  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  M  useum. 

1970  The  Naval  War  College  creates  Naval  Historical  Collection  for  its 
archives,  manuscript  collection,  and  rare  books. 

1971  The  Naval  Historical  Center  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  is  estab¬ 
lished,  replacing  the  Naval  Historical  Division.  Its  director  (a  civil¬ 
ian  since  1986),  serves  on  the  Navy  Staff  as  the  Director  of  Naval 
History. 

1972  The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  holds  its  first  naval  history  symposium, 
which  soon  becomes  a  biennial  meeting  and  the  most  important 
regularacademicconferencewithin  thefield  of  U.S.  naval  history 

1974  The  Naval  Supply  Corps  School  at  Athens,  Georgia,  establishes  a 
museum 

1976  The  private,  nonprofit  USS  Constitution  M  useum  is  established. 

1977  The  Naval  Research  Laboratory  establishes  its  historical  office  and 
develops  writing,  research,  and  oral  history  programs.  The  M  arine 
Corps  Historical  Center  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  opens  its 
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doors  to  house  the  History  and  M  useums  Division  of  the  M  arine 
Corps,  formed  in  1973  under  Brigadier  General  Edwin  H. 
Simmons,  USM  C. 

1978  A  museum  devoted  to  the  history  of  aviation  test  and  evaluation 
is  founded  at  the  Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Station  in  Maryland. 
The  Naval  War  College  opens  a  museum  in  the  College's  first 
classroom  building.  The  Marine  Corps  Aviation  Museum  is  cre¬ 
ated  (to  be  renamed  the  Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Museum  in 
1982-83)  as  a  field  activity  of  the  History  and  M  useums  Division. 
It  occupies  several  exhibit  and  storage  buildings  and  hangars  at 
M  arine  Base  Quantico,  Virginia,  before  closing  to  the  public  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  a  new  National  M  useum  of  the  M  arine  Corps  to  be 
opened  at  Quantico  in  2005-2006. 

1979  U.S.  M  erchant  M  arine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York,  estab¬ 
lishes  a  museum  to  complement  its  teaching  of  maritime  history. 
The  Commander,  Navy  Region,  Mid-Atlantic  establishes  the 
Hampton  Roads  Naval  Exhibit  devoted  to  the  naval  history  in  the 
Hampton  Roads,  Yorktown,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  areas.  The  M  a- 
rine  Corps  Historical  Foundation  is  established  in  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard. 

1980  The  Bureau  of  M  edicine  and  Surgery  establishes  historical  activi¬ 
ties  as  an  additional  duty  for  the  editor  of  the  Navy  M  edical  De¬ 
partment's  journal,  Navy  Medicine.  The  editor  developed  writing, 
research,  and  oral  history  programs  until  the  Office  of  Historian  of 
the  Naval  Medical  Department  was  established  in  September 
2002. 

1986  The  Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Connecticut,  acquires 
the  deactivated  USS  Nautilus  for  its  Submarine  Force  M  useum. 

1991  The  Naval  Undersea  M  useum  at  Keyport,  Washington,  is  estab¬ 

lished,  devoted  to  the  ocean  environment  and  the  history  of  U.S. 
torpedo,  mine  warfare,  and  submarine  technology. 

1995  The  Civil  Engineering  Corps  Seabee  M  useum  establishes  a  branch 

on  the  Gulf  Coast  at  Gulfport,  M  ississippi. 

2000  The  M  useum  of  Armament  and  Techno  logy  at  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center,  China  Lake,  California,  is  established  to  display  technol¬ 
ogy  and  weaponsthat  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  six  decades  of  the  service's  history. 

2003  The  Naval  War  College  creates  a  Maritime  History  Department, 

consolidating  its  activities  and  collection  in  the  field  of  maritime 
history  and  establishing  a  research  unit  for  basic  and  applied  mari¬ 
time  history. 


Continued  from  page  15 

academic  boundaries  and  builds  linkages  between  disciplinesto  form  a  human¬ 
istic  understand  ingot  themany  dimensions  involved.  M  aritimehistory  involves 
in  particular  the  histories  of  science,  technology,  cartography,  industry,  eco¬ 
nomics,  trade,  politics,  international  affairs,  imperial  growth  and  rivalry,  insti¬ 
tutional  and  organizational  development,  communications,  migration,  law, 
social  affairs,  leadership,  ethics,  art,  and  literature.  The  range  is  immense,  and  the 
possible  vantage  points  and  topics  are  many.  Yet  the  focus  is  clearly  defined— 
ships  and  the  sailors  who  operate  them,  with  specific  sets  of  scientific 
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understanding  and  technological  devices,  in  their  hostile  sea  environment, 
which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  globe. 

Within  thebroad  field  of  maritimehistory,  there  are  a  number  of  recognized 
major  subspecialties.  Among  them  arethe  history  of  navigational  and  maritime 
sciences;  the  histories  of  ships  and  their  construction,  the  aircraft  that  fly  over 
the  seas,  and  the  submarines  that  pass  under  their  surface;  maritime  economic 
history;  thehistories of  merchant  shipping,  fishing,  and  whaling;  thehistoriesof 
yachting  and  other  leisure  activities  at  sea  and  on  the  seaside;  the  histories  of 
geographical  exploration  and  cartography;  social  and  labor  history,  thehealth  of 
seamen;  maritime  law,  maritime  art,  maritime  literature;  and  naval  history. 
These  subspecialties  are  interrelated  within  theframework  of  maritimehistory 
to  varying  degrees,  but  each  istied  as  well  to  historical  subject  areas  outside  the 
maritimefield.  Characteristically,  a  maritimesubspecialty's relationship  outside 
thefield  defines  its  perspective  on,  and  approach  to,  maritimehistory. 

War  at  sea  and  the  development  of  its  political,  technological,  institutional, 
and  financial  elements  is,  thus,  the  focus  of  the  naval  history  subspecialty. 
Within  the  structure  of  maritimehistory,  naval  history  relates  to  theother  mari¬ 
time  subspecialties  as  a  special  case,  a  particular  application  of  thehistoriesof 
ships  and  shipbuilding,  geographical  exploration,  cartography,  social  and  labor 
issues,  health,  law,  art,  literature,  and  so  on.  It  also  connects  to  thestudy  of  agen¬ 
cies  and  sea  services  that  cooperate  or  share  responsibilities  with  navies,  such  as 
(in  the  United  States)  the  M  arine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Revenue  Service,  and 
Coast  Survey.  The  last  three  have  fulfilled  under  a  variety  of  organizational 
names  critical  maritime  functions  as  hydrography,  policing  and  safety  of  navi¬ 
gation,  piloting,  and  the  licensing  of  mariners.  Outsidethemaritimesphere,  naval 
history  is  closely  associated  with,  and  has  adopted  thebroad  approaches  of,  such 
fields  as  military  studies,  international  affairs,  politics,  government,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  technology. 

Naval  history  specifically  involves  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which 
governments  haveorganized  and  employed  force  at  sea  to  achieve  national  ends. 
It  ranges  across  all  periods  of  world  history  and  involves  a  wide  variety  of  na¬ 
tional  histories,  languages,  and  archival  sources.  (Most  prominent  among  the 
latter  are  govern  mental  archives,  supplemented  by  the  private  papers  of  individ- 
ualswho  served  in  or  with  navies.)  Thestudy  of  naval  history  involves  analysis  of 
the  ways  in  which  decisions  were  reached  and  carried  out,  as  well  as  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  procurement,  manufacture,  and  employment  of  vessels,  aircraft,  and  weap- 
onstoachievetheendsin  view.  As  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond  succinctly  put 
it,  naval  history 
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includes  the  "whys"  of  strategy  in  all  its  phases,  from  the  political  sphere  to  that  of 
minor  strategy  and  tactics  of  fleets  and  squadrons:  it  includes  the  "hows”  of  actual 
performances:  and,  not  less  important,  the  "whys”  of  success  and  failure.  It  embraces 
all  those  elements  of  foreign  diplomatic  relations,  of  economics  and  commerce,  of 
international  law  and  neutrality,  of  positions,  of  the  principles  of  war,  of  administra¬ 
tion,  of  thenatureof  theweapon,  and  of  personality.5 

Naval  history  in  the  machine  age  faces  the  need  to  explain  these  matters  com¬ 
prehensively,  placing  individual  decisionsand  thecollectiveinteractionsof  lead¬ 
ers  within  a  wide  context  of  technological,  financial,  and  operational  issues.6 

A  traditional  work  in  the  field  of  naval  history  traces  the  ways  in  which  na¬ 
tional  leaders  dealt  with  international  situations  and  decided  upon  courses  of 
action  that  involved  employment  of  ships  and  weapons  at  sea,  and  the  reasons 
why.  It  then  followstheresultsof  thosedecisionsand  examines  the  actual  usesof 
n  ava  I  f  o  rce  at  sea  an  d  i  ts  co  n  seq  u  en  ces,  often  i  n  ter  m  s  of  th  e  b  i  o  gr  ap  h  i  es  of  p  ar  - 
ticular  admirals,  specific  battles,  campaigns,  or  accounts  of  the  actions  of  fleets, 
squadrons,  and  even  individual  ships  and  aircraft. 

In  contrast,  modern  naval  historians  have  come  to  understand  that  navies 
and  those  who  serve  in  uniform  do  not  exist  separately  from  other  parts  of  soci¬ 
ety.  In  addition  to  seeing  their  actions  in  terms  of  leadership,  tactics,  and  strat¬ 
egy,  scholars  must  also  understand  them  in  terms  of  the  external  environment, 
domestic  politics,  bureaucratic  pol  itics,  the  state  of  technological  development 
and  capabilities,  procurement  issues,  organizational  culture,  and  thecapacity  of 
naval  men  and  women  (in  a  profession  marked  by  rigid  hierarchical  structures) 
for  innovation,  change,  and  alternative  approaches.7  M  odern  naval  history  looks 
at  navies  not  only  within  their  national  contexts  or  as  instruments  of  particular 
national  states  but  also  from  wider  international  and  comparative  perspectives, 
in  terms  either  of  the  chronological  development  of  specific  events  or  of  the 
broad,  long-term  development  of  navies  around  the  world.8  Clearly  the  actions 
of  one  navy  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  foreign  influences,  whether 
enemies,  allies,  or  world  developments. 

Naval  historians,  as  practitioners  of  the  wider  field  of  maritime  history,  are 
bound  by  thesamegeneral  requirements  and  standards  as  apply  to  scholarswho 
work,  research,  or  write  in  any  other  historical  area.  Any  historical  project  re¬ 
quires  a  wide  understanding  of  thecontext  in  which  theevents  under  study  took 
place,  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  historical  literature  ad  dressing  the  subject  and 
itsbroad  field,  and  athorough  examination  of  theoriginal  documents  and  other 
primary  source  materials  that  establish  authoritatively  what  occurred,  how,  and 
why. 
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THE  AUDIENCES  FOR  MARITIME  HISTORY 

For  the  historical  program  to  be  successful,  the  Navy  and  its  historians  must  be 
morestrategic  in  their  approaches,  recognizing  that  they  must  appeal  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  audiences  at  once.  Maritime  history  in  the  United  States  has  four 
distinct  audiences,  each  of  which  requires  different  approaches,  levels  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  vantage  points:  Congress  and  other  government  leaders,  includ¬ 
ing  uniformed  members  of  the  nonnaval  services;  the  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  Navy;  academics;  and  thegeneral  public. 

Thefirsttwo  audiences— Congress,  government  leaders,  and  uniformed  men 
and  women  in  all  the  armed  services—  look  to  a  historical  understanding  that 
provides  considerations  and  insight  useful  for  the  current  and  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy.  Their  collective  interest  and  approach  may  bedescribed  as  ap¬ 
plied  history.9  The  last  two  audiences,  thegeneral  public  and  academe,  form  a 
related  pair;  they  look  toward  broad  understanding  and  evaluation  of  maritime 
and  naval  events  as  fundamental  and  as  essential  for  understanding  world  his¬ 
tory  and  national  life. Their  interests  may  bedescribed  asthoseof  basic  history. 

The  Decision  Makers:  A  Focused  Audience 

Thegeneral  public's  understanding  of  maritime  and  naval  affairs— developed, 
corrected,  and  expanded  by  the  academic  community— provides  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  at  least  the  initial  understandings  of  the  people  in  charge  of  leading, 
building,  funding,  and  developing  the  Navy.  These  decision  makers,  leaders  of 
government,  arethosewho  makeup  an  important  audience  for  applied  history. 
However,  their  needs  in  maritimeand  naval  history  are  more  detailed,  specific, 
and  technical  than  thoseof  thepublicand  academe,  address  professional  inter¬ 
ests  beyond  the  scope  of  popular  and  academic  interests,  and  typically  need  to 
be  formulated  and  presented  in  different  ways. 

Congress  and  Government  Leaders 

Members  of  Congress,  congressional  staff  members,  and  the  uniformed  men 
and  women  of  services  other  than  the  Navy  form  a  distinct  audience  for  certain 
aspects  of  maritime  history.  This  audience  is  widely  varied  but  may  include  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  areas  that  have  long-standing  interests  in  maritime  affairs, 
such  as  coastal  states,  states  with  traditional  Navy  ties,  vocal  groups  of  naval  re¬ 
tirees  o  r  veter an  s,  o r  states  w  h ere  assets  f o  r  th  e  N  avy  are  p ro d  u  ced  o r  i  ts  bases  are 
located. Thispart  of  theaudiencewill  have  special  interests  in  specific  aspects  of 
naval  history  that  relate  to  their  own  state  and  its  history,  politics,  or  interests 
but  may  need  specific  information  that  builds  on  their  traditional  ties  or 
broadens  their  regional  outlook  into  a  national  perspective.  Congress  and  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  also  includethose  who  do  not  have  such  built-in  interests  but 
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need  understandingsof  how  and  why  the  Navy  hasdeveloped,  if  they  areto  carry 
o  ut  th  ei  r  respo  n  si  b  i  I  i  ti  es  effectively. 

A  component  of  this  audience  of  specific  interest  to  the  Navy  comprises  the 
N  avy  D  epartm en t's  sen  i  or  ci  vi  I  i  an  ap po  i  n  tees,  su ch  as  th e  Secretary  of  th e  N  avy, 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  and  the  noncareer  deputy  assistant  secre¬ 
taries.  Most  typically  have  short  tenures  with  the  Navy  Department  in  thecourse 
of  careers  that  take  them  to  a  variety  of  executive  branch  positions.  Like  many 
members  of  Congress  and  leaders  in  other  services,  they  do  not  necessarily  have 
previous  exposure  to  naval  matters.  These  leaders  with  important  present  re¬ 
sponsibilities  haveadirect,  practical  need  to  know  about  theroles and  functions 
of  the  Navy  and  when,  why,  and  how  it  has  been  used,  misused,  or  neglected  in 
thepast.  As  Sir  Basil  Liddell  Hart  once  wrote,  "History  isacatalogueof  mistakes. 
It  is  our  duty  to  profit  by  them."10 

Those  who  make  decisions  on  present  and  future  naval  issues  need  to  profit 
from  past  errors  and  problems.They  always  need  a  sense  of  the  backgrounds  of 
thedifficult  issuestheyarestrugglingto  solve.TheNavy'shistoriansshould  pro¬ 
vide  historical  understanding  in  ways  that  are  accessible  to  busy  leaders,  who 
need  specific  information  and  interpretation  focused  on  particular  elements  of 
maritime  history  in  ways  that  provide  insight  into  current  debates  over  funding, 
policy  making,  and  joint-service  operational  and  technical  planning.  Thistype 
of  information  is  likely  to  be  precise  and  detailed,  even  quantified,  pointing  to 
specific  incidents  in  American  historical  experienceor  drawing  broad  parallels 
to  situations  in  American  or  world  history. 

The  recent  independent  study  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
H  i  story  and  H  eritage  in  theil.  S.  Navy,  found  that  the  Navy  does  little  to  support 
decision  makers  by  providing  them  with  historical  background  to  current  is¬ 
sues.  What  is  being  done  is  scattered  informally  through  a  variety  of  activities, 
including  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  the  Naval  Historical  Center,  the  Navy 
Museum,  the  Naval  War  College,  and  several  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  museums.11  Plainly  the  audience  of  congressional  and  other  government 
leaders  is  a  neglected  audience,  but  one  neglected  at  great  cost.  Whenever  the 
country  faces  war,  Congress,  civilian  leaders  in  the  executive  branch,  the  leaders 
of  other  services  that  cooperate  with  the  Navy,  and,  above  all,  the  nation's  states¬ 
men  critically  need  to  know  and  understand,  in  termsof  actual  practice  and  ex¬ 
perience,  the  fundamental  roles,  limitations,  and  practicalities  of  the  Navy's 
organization  and  its  ability  to  providemobilityformilitaryforces,  project  power 
overseas,  control  and  protect  sea  and  air  routes,  serve  the  objectives  of  foreign 
policy,  and  carry  outits  variety  of  other  functions.Theyneed  to  understand  also 
thetypical  challenges  that  the  Navy  faces  and  the  reasons  why  a  number  of  roles 
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that  a  statesman  might  be  tempted  to  assign  the  Navy  would  be  inadvisable, 
would  distract  it  from  its  useful  purposes.  Leaders  who  have  a  broad  under  - 
standingof  and  insight  into  maritimehistory  and  perceive  the  historical  usesof 
and  limitations  upon  fleets  will  be  in  afar  better  position  to  make  proper  deci¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  thepresentandfutureuseof  naviesthan  those  who  havenone. 

Uniformed  Men  and  Women  in  the  Navy 

The  people  who  serve  in  uniform  in  the  Navy  provide  a  special  audience  with 
particular  needs  for  history.  For  the  uniformed  Navy  naval  history  is  heritage, 
but  at  the  same  time  professionals  within  the  Navy  need  to  analyze  critically 
their  profession's  historical  experience  in  ways  that  inform  their  thinking  and 
decision  making. 

Understanding  maritime  history  is  part  of  naval  professional  identity.  Under¬ 
standing  their  own  profession  leads  officers  or  enlisted  personnel  alike  to  feel  a 
natural  bond  with  other  sailors,  whatever  their  form  of  maritime  endeavor  or 
nationality.Today'ssailorssharea  proud  heritage  that  includestheworld'sgreat 
seamen  and  world  explorers,  such  asChristopher  Columbus,  Ferdinand  M  agel- 
lan,  and  J  am es  Cook.  N  aval  leaders,  of  course,  are  part  of  this  professional  mari¬ 
time  pantheon.  Here  we  usually  think  of  the  great  fighting  commanders  in  the 
context  of  battles  and  fleet  operations:  Drake,Tromp,  Blake,  deRuyter,  Nelson, 
Togo,  Jellicoe,  and  Scheer,  and  within  our  own  navy,  Farragut,  Dewey,  Nimitz, 
Spruance,  and  H  alsey.  But  a  navy,  of  necessity,  is  made  up  of  people  of  many 
kinds  of  abilities.  Those  who  specialize  in  oneform  of  warfare  or  spend  their  ca¬ 
reers  in  science,  technology,  education,  and  logistics  offer  modern  sailors  mod- 
elsof  inspiration  and  devotion  to  their  profession  no  lessvaluablethan  thoseof 
fleet  commanders. 

Among  such  other  models  about  whom  our  professionals  need  to  learn,  and 
toward  whom  they  should  look,  are  the  scientist  and  oceanographer  Matthew 
Maury,  the  inventor  John  Ericsson,  the  thinker  and  strategist  J.  C.  Wylie,  the 
mathematician  C.  H .  Davis,  thesalvage expert  Edward  Ellsberg,  thegun  designer 
John  Dahlgren,  the  logistician  Henry  Eccles,  the  educator  Stephen  B.  Luce,  the 
naval  engineer  B.  F.  Isherwood,  thecivil  engineer  Ben  M  oreell,  the  intelligence 
officer  J .  J .  Rochefort,  the  aviator  William  Moffett,  the  naval  diplomatist 
Matthew  Perry,  and  the  submariner  Charles  Lockwood;  Joy  Bright  Hancock,  a 
pioneering  advocate  for  women  in  theU.S.  Navy;  Grace  Murray  Hopper,  the 
brilliant  developer  of  computer  languages;  Charles  M.  Cooke  and  Forrest 
Sherman,  operational  planners;  H.  Kent  Hewitt,  the  amphibious  innovator; 
Sumner  Kimball,  of  the  Life  Saving  and  Revenue  Cutter  Services;  Ellsworth 
Bertholf,  of  the  Coast  Guard;  Spencer  Baird,  of  theU.S.  Fish  Commission; 
Alexander  Bache,  of  theCoast  Survey;  themany  examples  to  be  found  in  the 
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history  of  the  M  arine  Corps,  including  Holland  Smith,  Edson,  and  Puller;  and 
avarietyof  peoplein  theenlisted  ranks,  whoselivesand  services  to  thenation 
in  a  variety  of  ratings  need  to  bediscovered  and  madeavailableto  professionals. 
There  are  even  heroes  for  naval  historians:  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton,  Sir  Julian 
Corbett,  Sir  H  erbert  Richmond,  and  Captain  Stephen  Roskill  of  Britain,  alongside 
theAmericans  Alfred  Thayer  M  ahan,  Robert  G.  Albion,  and  Samuel  Eliot  M  orison. 

The  professional  naval  audience  has  a  particular  practical  interest  in  mari¬ 
time  history  in  the  context  of  recruiting:  inculcating  and  maintaining  service 
prideand  tradition  duringtheindoctrination  and  initial  trainingand  education 
of  enlisted  recruits,  midshipmen,  and  officer  candidates.  This  also  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  naming  of  buildings  and  ships,  and  the  creation  of  memorials.  Dr. 
William  S.  Dudley—  Director  of  Naval  History  on  the  staff  of  theChief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  director  of  the  Naval  Historical  Center— has  reminded  those  in 
uniform  who  lead  our  sailors,  "'Celebrate,  commemorate,  motivate,'  these 
words  suggest  what  history  and  heritage  can  contribute  to  the  Navy's  rich  hu¬ 
man  potential.”12  With  this  idea  in  mind,  D  udley  suggests  that  thefirst  need  is  to 
give  those  who  serve  in  the  Navy  a  ready  awareness  of  service  history,  a  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  develop  deeper  professional  understanding. 

The  use  of  history  for  patriotic  and  motivational  purposes  is  very  important 
and  powerful.  It  is  also,  however,  an  approach  that  can  be,  and  has  been,  misused 
by  totalitarian  regimes.  I  n  a  democratic  state,  great  care  is  required,  as  is  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  ideals  of  academic  history— critical  analysis  of  documents, 
factual  accuracy,  and  commitment  to  thetruth  of  what  actually  happened.  One 
of  theprincipal  reasonsforalackof  quality  in  thesubspecialty  of  naval  historyis 
the  lingering  suspicion  that  its  practitioners  somehow  falsify  it  to  achieve  a  gov¬ 
ernment's  political  or  institutional  objectives. 

H  istorians  employed  by  governmental  agencies  in  a  democratic  country  have 
a  special  obligation  to  the  historical  profession  in  this  regard.  They  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  thegovernment  belongs  to  the  peopleand  is,  in  its  actions,  re- 
sponsibleto  them  and  to  publicjudgment.  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  courts  have  established  lawsand  regulationsmandatingthefreedom  of  pub¬ 
lic  information,  limiting  government  control  over  it,  and  laying  out  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  agencies,  including  the  National  Archives,  for  the  permanent 
preservation  and  eventual  release  of  records.  Unless  lost,  deliberately  destroyed, 
or  weeded  out  by  archivists,  information  in  government  files  sooner  or  later  be¬ 
comes  available  for  public  scrutiny  and  critical  analysis.  This  very  process  re¬ 
quires  that  the  government's  historians  serve  the  public  interest,  not  varying 
political  or  institutional  interest.  American  naval  history  isso  rich  in  experience 
and  containsso  manyfineexamplesof  bravery,  courage,  and  professional  excel¬ 
lence  that  there  is  no  need  to  embellish  the  record.  Quite  the  contrary— an 
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accurate  relation  of  the  historical  events  and  their  context  underscores  the  real 
achievements. 

Entertaining  and  instructive  stories  that  define  ideals  and  motivate  profes- 
sionalsto  achievethem  isneither  all  that  naval  professionals  need  to  know  about 
maritime  history  nor  all  that  historians  can  offer  the  Navy.  As  naval  officers  gain 
professional  maturity  and  become  involved  in  broader  issues,  the  historical  les¬ 
sons  they  need  begin  to  overlap  with  thekindsof  information  that  government 
leaders  use.  Still,  there  is  a  professional  naval  dimension  that  differentiatestheir 
historical  study  from  that  of  other  usersof  naval  history— theneed  to  think  crit¬ 
ically  about  the  naval  past  in  order  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  present  and 
future.  To  a  greater  degree  than  history  used  for  motivational  and  leadership 
purposes,  professional  historical  knowledge  involves  clear,  critical,  rational 
analysis  of  success  and  failure,  in  considerably  more  detail  than  the  information 
that  is  normally  useful  or  relevant  to  nonspecialist  government  leaders. 

The  present-mindedness  of  American  naval  culture  typically  leads  serving 
professionals  to  consider  as  entirely  new  "bright  ideas"  that  have  in  fact  been 
tried  before,  in  circumstances  that  may  cast  light  on  their  applicability  in  a  new 
and  different  context.  H  i story  is  particularly  valuablefor  the  insight  it  can  bring 
to  issues  that  recur  only  rarely,  perhaps  once  in  a  generation:  reorganization  of 
the  Navy  Staff;  the  interrelationships  of  the  offices  of  the  secretaries  of  defense 
and  the  Navy,  the  Office  of  theChief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Navy's  shore  establishment  by  regions.  Similarly,  the  Navy  has  long, 
useful  experience  in  mine  warfarecountermeasures.  Homeland  harbor  defense, 
a  joint  Army- Navy-Coast  Guard  concept  that  was  applied  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Gulf  Wars  and  is  now  arising  again,  was  a  "live"  topic  half  a  century  ago  but  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Operational  doctrineand  the  principlesof  war  are  attempts  to  distill  such  ac¬ 
tual  experience—  historical  experience,  even  if  very  recent—  into  "axioms”  that 
can  be  readily  applied  to  the  present  and  future.13  There  is  no  doubt  wisdom  in 
them,  but  the  idea  that  human  conduct  can  be  effectively  reduced  to  axioms  is 
doubtful.  Human  actions  and  reactions  do  not  conform  to  the  laws  of  physics, 
mechanics,  or  the  natural  sciences.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  many  thinkers 
thought  they  might,  but  later  analysts  discarded  such  ambitions,  decades  ago. 
Such  formulations  and  professional  axioms  of  the  past  are  merely  "rules  of 
thumb";  they  cannot  be  used  blindly.  They  must  be  continually  and  critically 
tested  against  experiences  in  differing  contexts.  A  study  of  the  past  shows  what 
has  worked  and  what  has  failed,  but  no  two  events  areever  quitethesame.  His¬ 
torical  analogies  do  not  create  axioms  but,  more  valuably,  suggest  the  questions 
that  need  to  be  considered  and  therangeof  considerations  that  pertain. 
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American  naval  writers  have  been  all  too  apt,  in  particular,  to  search  thewrit- 
ingsof  Alfred  Thayer  M  ahan  for  axiomsof  naval  strategy,  but  he  himself  isa  part 
of  history,  and  his  works  need  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  his  intentions  and  of 
how  they  have  since  been  used,  misused,  superseded,  broadened,  and  modified.14 
Historical  study  provides  the  practical  basis  of,  and  its  approaches  develop  the 
intellectual  toolsfor,  an  understandingof  thenatureof  strategy  and  the  process 
it  involves.15  In  this  connection,  historical  understanding  and  knowledgeof  past 
events  is  not  theobject  but  rather  oneof  several  means  to  improve  the  ability  of 
professionals  to  solveproblemsmorewisely  than  arbitrary  choice,  purechance, 
or  blind  intuition  would  allow. 

The  General  Public 

Far  morethan  many  academics  are  willing  to  grant,  the  general  public's  interest 
in  thefield  of  maritime  history  is  significant  and  continues  to  grow.Thereisa 
large  market  for  popular  works  across  a  wide  range  of  media:  biographies,  nar¬ 
rative  books  and  articles,  heavily  illustrated  books  and  magazines,  historical 
novels,  featurefilms,  television  serieson  themajor  networks  as  well  as  such  out¬ 
lets  as  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  the  History  Channel,  and  the  Discovery 
Channel. Thiswidepublicaudienceincludes former  and  retired  membersof  the 
sea  services,  but  it  is  not  limited  to  them.  A  large  number  of  people  with  no  prior 
connection  to  the  services  are  fascinated  by  naval  events,  are  intrigued  by  war¬ 
ships,  aircraft,  and  naval  equipment,  and  admire  and  take  an  interest  in  those 
who  goto  sea  and  have  accomplished  feats  of  navigation  or  geographical  explo¬ 
ration.  This  is  an  audience  with  interests  that  are  wide  and  general  but  at  the 
sametimeoften  focused  on  individual  events,  specific  seamen,  or  heroic  actions, 
ships,  or  weapons.  The  Navy  meets  the  interests  of  this  audience  by  supplying 
historical  information;  making  available  historical  photographs,  films,  and 
other  images;  maintaining  museums,  opening  its  libraries  and  archives  to  the 
public,  and  making  available  experts  who  can  assist  in  the  production  or  edito¬ 
rial  review  of  popular  works  and  advise  on  their  historical  accuracy.  The  Navy 
also  posts  a  great  deal  of  information  on  websites,  whereitiseasilyaccessibleto 
the  public.  Most  notable  among  them  is  that  maintained  by  the  Naval  Historical 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.;16on  it  can  befound  a  wide  variety  of  historical  in¬ 
formation,  bibliographies,  a  guide  to  manuscripts  located  in  repositories  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country,  and  a  guide  to  organizations,  pro¬ 
grams,  and  resources  relating  to  the  U.S.  Navy's  history.  The  website  also  in¬ 
cludes  links  to  numerous  naval  hi  story- related  sites  outside  the  Navy. 

In  a  democratic  state,  ordinary  citizens  need  to  understand  why  such  vast 
sums  of  taxpayers'  money  are  spent  on  their  navy  and  what  it  achieves.  They  do 
not  need  to  know  all  the  technical  details,  but  surely  they  need  a  basic  sense  of 
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the  importance  of  naval  supremacy  in  international  relations,  as  well  as  of  the 
roles  and  functions  of  the  navy  in  both  peace  and  war,  if  they  areto  haveacom- 
plete  appreciation  of  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  wider  public  in  the  United 
Statesneedsto  understand  theroleof  thesea  in  American  history  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  roles  that  mariners  played  in  its  colonization,  settlement,  and  early  national 
development.  Among  a  wide  range  of  other  things,  the  public  needs  to  under¬ 
stand  the  essential  contribution  of  the  French  navy  to  the  military  decision  at 
Yorktown,  which  won  American  independence.  It  needs  to  understand  that 
nearly  theentireincomeofthefederal  government  in  theearly  decades  of  there- 
public  derived  from  tariffs  on  maritimetrade.  American  citizens  need  to  know, 
as  a  matter  of  their  national  heritage,  about  the  role  and  influence  of  maritime 
power  on  thecoastsand  on  riversduringtheCivil  War;  about  theterrific  strug¬ 
gles  and  dramatic  victories  at  sea  in  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars;  more  re¬ 
cently,  about  how  the  Soviet  naval  threat  during  the  Cold  War  was  met;  and 
about  the  roles  and  accomplishments  of  the  Navy  in  thepost-Cold  War  era,  in 
theCaribbean,theAdriaticand  Mediterranean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Moreover,  to  stimulate  and  maintain  this  broad  audience,  war  monuments 
and  veterans  memorials  may  be  found  in  virtually  every  county,  if  not  every 
town,  in  the  country.  Comparatively  judged,  there  are  a  large  number  of  mari¬ 
time  museums  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Council  of  M  aritime  Mu¬ 
seums  currently  has  some  forty-two  institutional  members,  and  twenty-one 
other  museumsareaffiliatemembers.  Its  membership  currently  includes  two  of 
thetwelvemuseumsthattheU.S.  Navy  operates  (the  Navy  M  useum  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  Naval  Academy  M  useum)  and  the  Navy's  Curator  of  Ship  M  odels. 
Three  of  the  Navy's  twelve  museums  have  been  accredited  by  theAmerican  As¬ 
sociation  of  Museums  as  having  reached  high  professional  standards:  the  Navy 
Museum  in  Washington,  the  National  M  useum  of  Naval  Aviation  in  Pensacola, 
and  the  Naval  Undersea  Museum  at  Keyport,  Washington. 

In  addition,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  historic  ships,  operated  by  some 
seventy  organizations,  open  to  the  public  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  museums  and  libraries  draw  large  audiences  to  view  major  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  exhibitions  in  maritime  and  naval  history. 

Not  everything  of  historical  interest,  of  course,  can  or  should  be  saved,  but 
neither  should  they  be  inappropriately  destroyed  or  left  unmanaged.  Some 
things  are  intrinsically  valuable;  some  are  useful  only  for  the  information  they 
contain;  some  are  both,  some  neither.  The  variety  is  immense.  But  every  item 
worthy  even  of  consideration  for  preservation  has  a  I ifecycle,  comprising  identi¬ 
fication,  preservation,  interpretation,  use,  and  disposition— perhaps,  transfer  to 
appropriate  repositories,  or  disposal.  Every  historical  object  needs  to  betaken 
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up  by  an  institutional  infrastructurethatcan  manageand  preserveitand  makeit 
useful  and  accessiblefor  professional  useor  public  knowledge.  Even  tactical  and 
administrative  computer  systems  that  process  potentially  historic  information 
should  be  designed  from  theoutsetto  preserve  that  information  forfutureuse. 
To  bea  positive  historical  asset,  an  object  must  be  placed  in  thecontext  of  a  mu¬ 
seum  collection,  an  archive,  a  library,  or  someother  specially  formed  collection 
with  cataloging,  identification,  and  retrieval  systems.17  In  order  to  do  this  in  a 
way  that  meets  modern  professional  demands,  a  major  naval  shore  command 
may  need  a  trained  historical  officer,  who  iseducated  in  maritimehistory,  serves 
as  a  resource,  advises  the  commander,  and  coordinates  with  guidance  from  the 
Director  of  Naval  History  in  Washington,  the  entire  range  of  activities  relating 
to  maritimehistory  that  theparticular  command  islikely  to  face—  local  history, 
archaeology,  preservation  of  records,  archives,  rare  books,  charts  and  maps,  art, 
historical  commemorations,  museums,  and  historical  objects. 

The  A  cademic  A  udience 

By  contrast,  the  academic  audience  is  small  and  generally  limited  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  students  and  faculty  at  colleges  and  universities,  but  it  is  an 
extremely  important  audience,  far  more  so  than  its  numbers  suggest.  Its  im- 
portanceliesin  thefactthattheindependentthinkingand  scholarship  of  these 
researchers  create  thefundamental  historical  understanding  of  maritime  and 
n  ava  I  even  tsthatservesasthebasisforthoseofalltheotheraudiences.Other 
audiences  may  use  the  products  of  scholarly  history  in  ways  that  academics 
might  consider  fragmentary  or  lacking  in  depth,  but  their  understandings  are 
ultimately  based  upon  academic  perceptions,  debates,  and  prevailing 
interpretations. 

Themost  important  way  in  which  theNavy  interactswith  theacademic  world 
isthrough  directdiscourse—  itsparticipation  in  academic  research,  writing,  and 
professional  evaluation  of  academic  literature.  This  participation  is  undertaken 
largely  by  the  research  staff  at  the  Naval  H  istorical  Center  in  Washington  and 
through  theresearch  and  publicationsof  faculty  memberswho  specialize  in  na¬ 
val  history  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  the  Naval  War  College  in  New¬ 
port,  and  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in  Monterey,  California. 

The  ability  of  historians  within  the  Navy  to  publish  historical  studies  that 
meet  high  academic  standards  and  become  part  of  theacademic  historical  dis¬ 
course  is  essential  to  the  N  avy's  ability  to  inform  the  public  about  its  contribu- 
tionsto  national  life  and  its  role  in  international  affairs.  Additionally,  theNavy 
makes  an  essential  contribution  to  theacademic  audience  by  allowing  its  own 
academic  historians  to  act  as  advocates  within  theservice.  It  contributes  also  by 
publishing  (on  the  basis  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  judgment  of  its 
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historians)  official  documents  on  naval  history  and  by  declassifying  and  other  - 
wisemakingavailableforscholarlyresearch  archival  material  and  historical  col¬ 
lections  owned  by  the  Navy.18 

For  a  long  time,  the  academic  standard  of  maritime  history  in  the  United 
States  was  not  of  the  highest  quality;  only  a  few  col  lege  or  university  history  de¬ 
partments  in  the  United  States  provided  courses  in  any  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Nonetheless,  over  the  past  decade  there  have  been  strong  indications  that  this 
trend  is  being  reversed.19  M  ystic  Seaport's  general  hi  story  America  and  the5ea:A 
M  arid  me  H  i  story  ( 1998)  has  apparently  been  adopted  as  a  general  textbook  for 
thispurposeon  several  campuses  where  thesubject  was  not  previously  offered.20 
It  is  certainly  used  at  M  ystic  Seaport  in  Connecticut,  wheretheM  unson  I  nstitute 
of  American  M  aritimeH  istory  offers  accredited,  graduate- level  summer  courses 
in  maritime  history.21  Today  a  sizeable  number  of  individual  scholars,  scattered 
across  the  country  in  various  universities,  colleges,  and  research  institutions, 
pursue  professional  research  and  writing  interests  in  naval  history  and  within 
the  broader  scope  of  maritimehistory.  It  isthese  established  scholars,  along  with 
a  growing  number  of  graduatestudents  researching  master's  and  doctoral  theses 
within  these  areas,  who  constitute  the  main  academic  audience  within  the 
United  States.  They  are  joined  by  a  similar  set  of  scholars  in  other  countries, 
most  recently  in  Australia,  Britain,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
India,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  and  Latin  America,  who  share  interests  in  this  field  and  bring  to  it  in¬ 
valuable  perspectives  from  the  vantage  points  of  other  cultures,  navies,  and 
maritime  environments. 

The  Navy's  single  most  important  interaction  with  the  academic  historical 
audience  is  the  Naval  History  Symposium,  sponsored  bytheU.S.  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  at  regular  intervalssincethefirst  was  held  in  Annapolisin  May  1972. Ori¬ 
ginally  conceived  as  an  annual  event,  it  hasbeen  held  biennially  since  1973.  Since 
thethird  symposium,  in  1980,  a  volume  of  selected  conference  papers  has  usu¬ 
ally  been  published  after  each  conference,  reflecting  thenew  interpretations  and 
perspectives  in  naval  history  of  this  forum,  attended  regularly  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  historians  and  graduatestudents.22 

The  Navy's  historians,  librarians,  and  archivists  assist  academic  researchers  in 
finding  materials  they  need  for  research.  In  addition  to  archival  guides  and  offi¬ 
cial  naval  records  madeavailablefor  research  at  the  National  Archives  and  Re¬ 
cord  Services,  the  Naval  Historical  Center  continually  updates  on  its  website  a 
guide  to  manuscripts  available  for  research  in  libraries  and  archives  across  the 
country.23  Complementing  this,  the  Naval  War  College,  like  other  institutions, 
maintainson  itsown  websitea  list  of  its  manuscript  and  archival  h o I d i n gs  ( i n  its 
Naval  Historical  Collection)  with  a  list  of  available  research  aids.24 
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Two  commands  within  the  Navy  and  several  civilian  organizations  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  raisethestandards  of  naval  history  and  promote  new  academic  work 
through  the  establishment  of  prizes.  Among  the  civilian  organizations,  the  New 
York  Council  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States,  theTheodore  Roosevelt 
Association,  and  the  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute  havejoined  forces 
to  recognizeannuallythebest  book  in  U.S.  naval  history  with  theTheodoreand 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Prize  in  naval  history.  In  2002,  this  award  was  made  a 
cash  prizeof  five  thousand  dollars.  In  addition,  the  nation's  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  for  maritime  historians,  the  North  American  Society  of  Oceanic  Historians 
(NASOH ),  awards  annually  its  prestigiousjohn  Lyman  Book  Prizes  for  a  rangeof 
subjects  in  maritime  history,  including  one  in  the  category  of  U.S.  naval  history. 

The  Naval  Historical  Center  promotes  new  academic  work  through  theestab- 
lishmentof  theRear  Admiral  John  D.  Hayes  Pre-doctoral  Fellowship  in  U.S.  Na¬ 
val  History  for  civilian  graduate  students;  Vice  Admiral  Edwin  B.  Hooper 
research  grants  for  postdoctoral  scholars  and  accomplished  authors;  the  Samuel 
Eliot  M  orison  Naval  History  Scholarship  for  active-duty  naval  and  M  arine  offi¬ 
cers  engaged  in  graduate  studies;  and  the  Ernest  M  .  Eller  Prize,  awarded  annu¬ 
ally  for  the  best  article  on  American  naval  history  published  in  a  scholarly 
journal. 

In  addition  to  these  prizes,  the  Naval  War  College  Foundation  awards  annu¬ 
ally  the  Edward  S.  M  iller  H  istory  Prize  for  the  best  articleon  naval  history  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Naval  War  College  Review.  It  also  funds  the  Edward  S.  Miller 
Fellowship  in  Naval  H  istory, athousand-dollargranttoassistascholarusingthe 
College's  archives  and  historical  collections.  The  work  of  naval  historians  is  also 
considered  for  theSamuel  Eliot  M  orison,  Victor  Gondos,  M  oncado,  and  D  istin- 
guished  Book  Prizes  awarded  annually  bytheSociety  for  M  ilitary  H  istory  in  the 
broad  field  of  military  history.  The  U.S.  Commission  on  M  ilitary  H  istory  pro¬ 
vides  two  $2,500  grants  to  encourage  and  support  American  graduate  students 
seeking  to  present  the  results  of  their  research  in  U.S.  naval  history  topics  at  the 
annual  overseas congressofthelnternational  Commission  on  M  ilitary  H  istory. 

MARITIME  HISTORY  IN  THE  U.S  NAVY  TODAY 

A  single  broad  historical  theme  might  be  presented  to  all  four  audiences,  but  it 
needs  to  be  presented  to  each  in  a  different  way  and  by  different  means.  Some 
audiences  and  groups  may  acquire  their  general  knowledge  through  books  and 
articles,  but  others  are  reached  most  effectively  through  images— films,  videos, 
and  dramatizations.  An  academic  researcher  may  requireoriginal  documents;  a 
teenager,  an  interactive  game;  a  member  of  Congress,  a  succinct  tabulation  of 
data;  a  career  naval  professional,  a  technical  analysis.  The  detailed  and  technical 
information  that  makes  maritime  history  useful  for  the  professional  audience 
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makes  it  opaque  and  useless  to  the  general  public.  Government  leaders  seeking 
critical  analytical  insight  into  current  problems  quickly  dismiss  elements  of  cel¬ 
ebration  and  commemoration.  M  aritimehistoriansand  those  who  presenttheir 
work  must  be  aware  of  the  differing  needs  of  their  audiences  and  the  levels  and 
approaches  to  history  appropriate  to  each.  There  is  no  "off  therack"  history.  No 
one  size  and  style  fits  all —  but  all  styles  are  needed  if  history  is  to  become  more 
useful  in  and  for  the  Navy  than  it  is  now. 

The  issue,  however,  is  more  than  just  a  question  of  the  audiences  that  will 
benefit  from  historical  insight,  and  the  differi  ng  styles  they  need.  It  isfar  more 
basic  than  that,  and  thesituation  is  much  morecritical.  In  June  1999,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Advisory  Subcommittee  on  Naval  History 
formally  reported  to  Secretary  Danzig  that  the  U.S.  Navy  as  an  institution 
needed  to  put  a  much  higher  priority  on  preserving  and  using  history—  "The 
Navy  places  a  far  lower  priority  on  history  than  the  other  services  measured  in 
competitive  dollars  and  manpower."25  W  hat  money  the  N  avy  does  receive  for  its 
current  historical  programs  at  the  Naval  Historical  Center  in  Washington,  it 
"stretches. . .  very  thin. "The  Navy  employs  fewer  professional  historians,  archi¬ 
vists,  or  museum  specialists  than  the  other  services  and  has  nothing  comparable 
to  the  separately  funded  U.S.  M  ilitary  History  Research  Institute  (at  the  Army  War 
College  at  Carlisle  Barracks)  or  the  separately  funded  Air  Force's  H  istorical  Research 
Agency  at  the  Air  University,  which  complement  the  work  of  their  Washington- 
based  service  historical  offices.  For  the  Navy,  the  Naval  Historical  Center  in 
Washington  has  had  the  major  burden,  researching  and  writing  history  while 
also  runningtheservice'soperational  archive, theNavy  M  useum, an  Underwa¬ 
ter  Archaeology  branch  that  monitors  naval  ship  and  aircraft  wrecks  around  the 
world,  and  the  Navy's  art  collection.  The  other  services  have  dispersed  networks 
of  historical  offices  to  ensure  that  head  quarters  and  operational  hi  story  are  pre¬ 
served  and  recorded;  the  U.S.  Navy  has  no  similar  system  outsideof  Washington. 
There  are  no  naval  historians  permanently  attached  to  operational  commands. 
TheNaval  Historical  Center  has  only  one  naval  reserve  unit  and  a  small  naval 
reserve  volunteer  training  unit  to  handlethejob  of  gathering  historical  materi- 
alsfrom  deployed  units  to  form  the  basis  for  the  permanent  historical  record  of 
the  Navy's  current  operations.  In  theNavy  today,  operational  history  from  de¬ 
ployed  units  is  preserved  only  in  summary  form,  through  the  annual  ship, 
squadron,  and  unit  command  histories.Thesereportsareoften  delegated  to  ju¬ 
nior  officers,  who  have  little  appreciation  of  thefact  that  they  are  preparing  the 
permanent  official  records  of  their  commands'  activities.  They  sometimes  treat 
the  assignment  as  a  public  affairs  exercise  rather  than  a  serious  permanent  re¬ 
cord  that  documents  commands'  activities  for  the  history  of  the  Navy  as  well  as 
for  professional  information  and  use  in  future  decades.  Unlike  during  World 
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War  II  or  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars,  ships  and  major  operational  com¬ 
mands  no  longer  submit  action  reports  or  keep  war  diaries;  the  annual  com¬ 
mand  history  was  designed  to  replace  these  older  methods  of  reporting,  but 
operational  commanders  often  overlook  this  responsibility. 

Today,  the  Navy's  key  operational  units  are  the  numbered  fleets,  with  their 
important  battle  fleet  experiments,  carrier  battlegroups,  and  amphibious  ready 
groups,  but  few,  if  any,  of  these  have  ever  produced  command  histories  as  per¬ 
manent  records  of  their  operations.  These  operational  commanders,  of  course, 
have  wars  to  fight  and  win;  nonetheless,  the  result  of  neglecting  their  historical 
obligation  isthatthenation  hasno  permanent  record  of  their  operationsfor  the 
benefit  of  professionals  today  or  of  future  generations.  Congress,  government 
leaders,  the  general  public,  and  uniformed  and  civilian  professionals  working 
within  the  Navy  will  entirely  lack  authoritativerecordsof  thecontemporary  his¬ 
tory  of  our  times,  unless  some  action  is  taken  to  rectify  the  situation. 

In  some  cases  where  recent  records  have  been  created,  they  have  been  put  into 
a  microcopy  or  el  ectronic  formats  that  arenotuseableon  a  permanent  basis;  the 
information  that  these  systems  were  supposed  to  have  saved  is  entirely  lost.  In¬ 
formation  and  raw  data  that  could  be  used  for  future  historical  research  and  re¬ 
trieval  appears  in  e-mails  and  the  electronic  formats  that  the  Navy  uses  every 
day,  yet  neither  operational  naval  commands  nor  shore  establishments  have  ef¬ 
fective  systems  by  which  electronic  archives  can  beroutinelysaved  and  delivered 
to  safeand  permanent  archival  storage,  and  the  el  ectronic  data  systems  themselves 
saved  f  o  r  f  u  tu  re  u  se  an  d  ref  eren  ce.  T  h  e  paper  co  p  i  es  of  d  o  cu  m  en  ts  th  at  n  aval  co  m  - 
mandshavetraditionally  transferred  to  archival  storage  declined  by  75  percent  be¬ 
tween  1981  and  1990,  and  the  volume  of  archival  acquisitions  declined  a  further 
50  percent  in  thefollowing  decade.26  No  effective  el  ectronic  or  automated  means 
of  permanent  record  keeping  has  yet  been  created  to  fill  this  void. 

In  December  2001,thechairman  of  theSecretary of  theNavy'sAdvisory Sub¬ 
committee  on  Naval  History  reiterated  these  issues  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Gordon  England  and  noted  that 

for  too  long  the  N  avy  as  a  whole  has  viewed  history  as  "someone  else’s  problem."  As 
a  result,  much  of  our  historical  record  over  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  destroyed, 
and  few  of  our  Sailors  know  or  appreciate  our  history.  This  mindset  needs  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged.  Every  unit  of  theNavy  shares responsibilityfor  preserving  records,  under¬ 
standing  naval  history  and  traditions,  and  drawing  inspiration  and  wisdom  from  past 
accomplishments.27 

As  a  result  of  these  repeated  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  William  J.  Fallon,  issued  an  instruction  in 
August  2002  to  all  ships  and  stations  to  establish  a  policy  for  the  development 
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and  use  of  historical  lessons  learned  and  of  historical  resources  to  support  and 
inform  naval  operations,  plans,  and  programs.28  Despite  this  clear  and  positive 
step,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  implement  a  more  effective  and  servicewide 
historical  program  for  thell.S.  Navy. 

TheH  istorical  Centerin  Washington  hasanine-million-dollar  budget,  which 
includes  funding  for  \JSSConstituti  on  but  not  the  support  of  the  museums  out¬ 
side  of  Washington  and  educational  activities  at  the  Naval  War  Col  lege  and  the 
Naval  Academy.  The  Navy  has  not  completely  neglected  maritime  history,  and 
budgets  for  the  N  aval  H  istorical  Center  have  not  been  cut  to  the  extent  that  the 
budgets  for  other  naval  commands  have  been  cut  in  recent  years.  At  the  same 
time,  millionsof  dollars  in  theNavy'sfundinghavegoneinto  thereviewand  de- 
classification  of  archival  records  of  many  Navy  commands.  All  this  gives  some 
strength  and  support  to  maritimehistoryasitisbroadlyconstrued.Theprimary 
issue  is  not  one  of  increased  funding  or  additional  manpower;  the  major  chal¬ 
lenge  isoneof  changing  the  Navy's  current  mind-set  and  culture,  which  result  in 
failure  to  conserve  a  permanent  record  of  recent  activities.  They  tend,  specifi¬ 
cally, to  consider  the  Naval  H  istorical  Center  astheonly  agency  with  any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  N  avy's  histori  cal  interest  and  to  disregard  thehistorical  assets  that 
are  already  at  hand. 

The  historians  who  work  for  and  advise  theNavy  can  only  point  out,  as  they 
have  repeatedly  done  in  recent  years,  that  the  Navy  and  the  country  are  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  of  losingtherecord  of  a  significant  portion  of  their  recentpastand  that  the 
Navy  is  not  making  effective  use  of  its  historical  assets  and  information.  Only 
those  who  bear  direct  responsibility,  the  U.S.  Navy's  senior  civilian  and  uni¬ 
formed  flag  officers,  can  ever  hope  to  change  this  mentality.  Changing  a 
servicewideattitudetoward  somethingso  fundamental  as  history  is  no  easy  task, 
but  it  can  bedoneif  flag  officers  throughout  the  Navy  actively  engage  themselves 
in  theprocess.  Even  so,  however,  itcannot  happen  overnight. To  understand  how 
a  professional  can  use  history  effectively  requires  education,  reading,  reflection, 
and  knowledge. 

The  lack  of  general  historical  understanding  within  thell.S.  Navy  and  its  cur¬ 
rent  inability  to  use  history  effectively  is  emblematic  of  the  larger  issuethatthe 
Navyfacesin  graduateand  professional  education  as  a  whole.  At  least  90  percent 
of  thegeneral  officers  in  theother  U.S.  armed  services  have  attended  both  an  in¬ 
term  ed  i  ate  an  d  a  sen  i  o  r  ser  vi  ce  co  1 1  ege,  w  h  ere  h  i  sto  r  i  cal  u  n  derstan  d  i  n  g  p  I  ays  an 
important  role  in  educating  senior  officers  in  policy,  strategy,  and  thenatureof 
warfare.  In  contrast,  only  around  30  percent  of  the  serving  flag  officers  in  the 
U .  S .  N  avy  h  ave  att  en  d  ed  even  one  senior  ser  v  i  ce  co  1 1  ege,  w  h  i  I  e  I  ess  t  h  an  5  p  er  cent 
have  attended  both  an  intermediate  and  a  senior  servicecollege.29Thus,  even  at 
the  highest  level,  naval  professionals  lack  education  in  the  whole  range  of 
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disciplines  that  provide  enhanced  critical  thinking  and  decision  skillsfor  deal¬ 
ing  with  our  modern  world,  with  its  increasing  complexity  and  potential  for  in¬ 
formation  overload. 

It  is  astonishing  that  anyone  would  seriously  arguethat  historical  insight  is  ir¬ 
relevant  to  professional  understanding,  but  that  is  a  view  one  often  finds  today 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Among  the  many  uses  of  historical  understanding  in  and  for 
the  Navy,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  need  that  our  highly  technological 
and  in  ter  connected  society  creates  for  an  interdiscipl  inary  education. 30  Precisely 
because  our  world  is  highly  technological,  education  in  technology  and  science 
alone  is  insufficient.  Among  all  the  disciplines  and  forms  of  understanding  that 
naval  professionals  can  and  should  use  to  broaden  their  outlook  and  to  sharpen 
their  abilities  to  deal  with  thepresentand  thefutureishistory,  particularly  mari¬ 
time  history — a  resource  and  tool  with  which  the  U.S.  Navy  has  made  limited 
progress.  M  uch  morecould  and  should  bedonefor  and  with  maritimehistory. 

MARITIME  HISTORY  AT  THE  NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE 

At  its  founding  in  1884  and  for  its  first  half-century,  the  Naval  War  College  was  a 
majorforce  in  promoting  naval  historical  understanding.  Alfred  Thayer  M  ahan’s 
books,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History  and  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire,  were  the  published  versions  of  lectures 
that  he  delivered  to  Naval  War  College  students  while  serving  as  the  College's 
President.  At  Admiral  Luce's  instigation,  M  ahan  returned  to  the  College  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  1910  to  revise  another  set  of  his  earlier  college  lectures  for  publica¬ 
tion,  as  Naval  Strategy  Thereafter  the  culture  of  present-mindedness  in  a  faculty 
thatwasthen  limited  to  active-duty  officers  serving  short  tours  of  duty  gradually 
eroded  the  role  of  innovative  historical  research  at  Newport,  although  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  military  and  naval  history  remained  part  of  the  curriculum.  In  1930,  the 
College  established  its  first  Research  and  Analysis  Department,  which  in  1931 
began  research  on  the  history  of  warship  types;  a  study  of  grand  strategy  of 
World  War  I;  studies  on  naval  actions  in  that  war  (including  Jutland  and  the 
Gallipoli  campaign);  translations  of  the  official  German  naval  history  of  the  war; 
and  translations  of  the  writings  of  important  foreign  naval  strategists,  such  as 
Wolfgang  Wegener  and  Raoul  Castex. 

In  1948,  as  part  of  his  concept  to  widen  the  education  of  naval  officers, 

Admiral  Raymond  Spruance,  President  of  the  College,  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  approve  a  plan  to  employ  civilian  academics  to  teach  the 
social  sciences,  political  affairs,  and  naval  history.  As  the  College's  chief  of  staff 
explained  to  Spruance's  successor,  a  professor  of  history  was  to  be  the  "  means 
by  which  we  clarify  our  thin  king  on  the  significance  of  sea  power  and  maritime 
transportation  in  modern  civilization.  He  will  be  one  means  by  which  the  Naval 
War  College  will  regain,  maintain,  and  exercise  world  leadership  in  naval 
thought."  That  goal  remains  a  daunting  challenge  by  any  standard  and  for  any 
academic,  but  in  the  event,  the  chair,  authorized  by  the  secretary  on  29  Decem¬ 
ber  1948,  remained  unfilled  until  1951.  In  1953,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
named  the  chair  in  honor  of  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J  King  (with  the  admiral's  per¬ 
sonal  approval).  Over  the  next  twenty  years  the  chair  was  occupied  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  country's  leading  maritime  and  military  historians— such  prominent 
historians  as  John  H.  Kemble,  Charles  Haring,  James  Field,  Theodore  Ropp, 

Stephen  Ambrose,  and  Martin  Blumenson— who  came  to  Newport  on  one-year 
visiting  appointments. 

This  practice  changed  in  1972,  when  Vice  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner  created  a 
large  civilian  faculty  with  longer-term  appointments.  Turner  also  explicitly  revived 
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the  ideals  toward  which  Luce  and  M  ahan  had  striven  neariy  a  century  before,  by 
making  intensive  use  of  historical  scholarship  a  key  element  of  the  College's  aca¬ 
demic  program,  designed  to  educate  midcareer  officers  for  leadership  roles  in 
high  command  and  asadvisersto  national  leaders.  Underhisguidance,  the  new 
Strategy  and  Policy  course  carefully  selected  historical  case  studies  that  illus¬ 
trated  the  recurring  and  major  problems  in  the  formulation  of  national  policy 
and  strategy. 

The  College's  two  other  core  courses,  Joint  M  ilitary  Operations  and  National 
Security  Decision  M  aking,  also  use  in-depth  case  studies  in  maritime  history.  In 
addition,  a  variety  of  optional  electives  have  been  offered  in  maritime  history,  in¬ 
cluding  one-trimester  courses  on  naval  warfare  in  the  age  of  sail,  the  Second 
World  War  in  the  Pacific,  underwater  archaeology,  and  the  classics  of  naval 
strategy.  All  these  form  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  master  of  arts  degree  pro¬ 
gram  in  national  security  and  strategic  studies,  for  which  the  College  was  accred¬ 
ited  in  1991. 

Turner  also  made  innovations  to  promote  the  value  of  the  history  of  the 
Navy.  He  established  a  Naval  Historical  M  onograph  series,  to  be  published  by  the 
Naval  WarCollege  Press;  its  first  volume  appeared  in  1975,  and  a  fifteenth,  The 
M  emoirs  of  Admiral  H.  Kent  Hewitt,  is  being  prepared  forpressat  thiswriting. 
Building  on  the  initiatives  of  the  College's  archivist,  Anthony  S.  Nicolosi,  who 
from  1970  had  begun  to  reconstitute  the  school's  scattered  archives  and  de¬ 
velop  a  rare  book  and  manuscript  collection,  Turner  approved  a  concept  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  research  center  for  naval  history.  This  original  plan  was  only  partially 
implemented,  but  in  1978  the  College  reacquired  its  original  building  from  the 
Newport  Naval  Station,  arranged  for  it  to  be  designated  as  a  national  historic 
landmark,  and  renovated  itastheCollege'smuseum,  under N icolosi's direction. 

In  the  first  months  of  2003,  Rear  Admiral  Rodney  Rempt,  current  President 
of  the  College,  revived  the  unfulfilled  plan  of  his  predecessor  of  a  quarter- 
century  earlier  and  established  the  M  aritime  History  Department  within  the  Col¬ 
lege's  Center  for  Naval  Warfare  Studies.  Chaired  by  the  Ernest  J  King  Professor 
of  M  aritime  History,  this  department  is  designed  to  include  a  research  unit  with 
faculty  members  equipped  to  do  both  basic  and  applied  history  and  to  coordi¬ 
nate  all  of  the  College's  activities  in  maritime  history— including  the  Naval  War 
College  M  useum  and  the  Naval  Historical  Collection  of  rare  books,  manuscripts, 
and  archives  of  the  Henry  E.  Eccles  Library,  The  new  M  aritime  History  Depart¬ 
ment  underscores  the  Naval  War  College's  long-standing  commitment,  dating 
back  to  the  College's  conception  and  founding  in  1884,  to  make  effective  use  of 
maritime  history  for  professional  purposes  in  and  for  the  Navy. 
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